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A NOTE ON LATIN 


By STEPHEN LEAcocK 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada 


Our medical people of today talk much of vitamins. Just 
what they are I do not know, but they are subdivided and 
named, with the rich imaginative fancy of the scientist, Vita- 
min A, Vitamin B, and so on as discovered. These I under- 
stand enter into our diet, and have a peculiar importance in it. 
If we are misguided enough to stop eating any one of these 
vitamins, it is all over with us. When I first learned this, I 
was inclined, if only for precaution’s sake, to give up bacon 
and eggs and roast beef, and adopt an exclusive diet of vita- 
mins as everywhere freely advertised at a price equal merely 
to what we have got. But I have since been told by an 
eminent medical authority that it would be very hard for an 
ordinary human being, fed in the ordinary way, to avoid 
eating all the vitamins that there are: in fact, he can’t help 
eating them. The good they do is so universal and so unob- 
trusive that for thousands of years it was never analyzed and 
specified. 

Now, I regard Latin as one of the vitamins of education. 
If mathematics is Vitamin A, and reading and writing is 
Vitamin B, Latin can certainly get in somewhere not far 
down the alphabet. The study of Latin has in two thousand 
years so worked itself into the living tissue of our education 
that we only realize on reflection the peculiar part it plays. 
It gives us our first real consciousness of what language is. 
We discover that language is not, as it must seem to savages, 
“inevitable.” After its first twilight beginnings in onomatopoeia 
and muscular grunts, it becomes a mere convention between 
sound and significance. Readers of Mark Twain will recall 
how Huck Finn and Nigger Jim fell into a linguistic discus- 
sion as to whether or not it was believable that a Frenchman 
didn’t call a “cow” a cow. Huck easily proved to Jim that, 
if he knew it was a cow he’d have to call it so. The humor 
of the passage rests on the missing postulate as to what lan- 
guage is. Unconsciously students of elementary Latin acquire 
this new detachment from words. With it they begin to 
change from the servants to the masters of language. They 
can re-set, remake it, and turn it to new use. 


And here in the technical study of language, with a view to 
improving our mastery of our own, I find Latin of incompara- 
ble utility. It is sufficiently near and yet sufficiently far from 
our own idiom to turn translation into an art, involving a 
nice sense of language meaning and a nice ingenuity in 
handling language forms. To translate back and forward two 
kindred modern languages is of little linguistic value. It only 
occasionally involves translation in the higher sense. It is 
simply mere substitution. On the other hand, as between our 
languages and an agglutinative Asiatic speech, like Japanese, 
the distance is too great for the form of exercise of which 
I speak. I remember years and years ago in teaching ele- 
mentary French in school asking a pupil how you say in 
French, “Give me some bread.” He answered, “You can’t 
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say it; you have to say something else.” So it is with Japa- 
nese: you must get the idea, start over again, and “say some- 
thing else.” 

But with Latin the translator finds a phrase—let us take a 
simple one such as “Quae cum ita sint,” of which the meaning 
is clear and the simple words ridiculous—for our use. He 
beats about the bush until he finds at quite a distance in a 
different thicket such a phrase as “This being the case.” 
Anyone not capable of a glow of intellectual pleasure at such 
an achievement is not fit to study language. 

Words, of course, are nothing as beside things. The philolo- 
gist and the grammarian seem to their active brethren to be 
groping among the dead. Yet even for them there must be 
moments of exultation, of despair, of triumph. As of Brown- 
ing’s dying Grammarian who settled “the enclitic De, dead 
from the waist down.” And I think, too, of the wonderful 
work of King James’ translators, balanced between literalism 
and innovation, and often conveying truth at its best when 
furthest from it in substance. Consider the verse—as it was 
written in the Greek, “O Death, where is thy sting, O Hades, 
where is thy victory?” Literal translation hecomes either 
irreverent or comic. But how wonderful when they wrote, 
“O Death, where is thy sting, O Grave, thy victory?” 

I am writing here not an article but only a note: not an 
argument but a belief: writing not for controversy’s sake 
but with a wistful backward glance at the education I never 
had the opportunity to complete. 


A HAPPY ENDING 
By B. L. ULLMAN 


University of Chicago 


In the New York Times Magazine for October 23 and 30 
there appeared two articles on education from the vigorous 
pen of the well-known economist and humorist Stephen 
Leacock. His point was that education takes too long. The 
teaching of various subjects was criticized for including many 
non-essentials. Of Latin it was said that “for all its excel- 
lence, it carries a needless weight,” and that it “deserves to 
stay in our schools on its merits.” Criticism was directed 
against Latin teaching because it included such useless matters 
as rules for gender of the third-declension nouns, exceptional 
forms such as bubus and deabus, irregular words like iecur. 
These articles disturbed a number of readers; and at the 
request of the editor I communicated with Professor Leacock 
and wrote a letter to both THe CLassicaAL OuTLook and the 
New York Times in my capacity as president of the American 
Classical League. The letter was published in the November 
27 issue of the New York Times, and in the January issue of 
Tue CLaAssicAL OUTLOOK. 

Thanks to Miss Lawler’s urging, I asked Professor Leacock 
to express his ideas on Latin in a sentence, if nothing more, 
which could be printed in THE CLasstcaL OutLoox. To my 
very great delight he sent the splendid article which is given 
first place in this number. 


UNIVERSITY O 
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DEFINITIONS IN LATIN SET BY THE 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
BOARD 


By Wuitney J. Oates 


Princeton University 


(Note: This paper was read at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Classical League in New York City, June 29, 1938.) 


In an article in Harper’s Magazine for June of 1938, Presi- 
dent Neilson of Smith College is quoted as saying that the 
foundation of the revolt against the classics is a feeling of 
indignation, on the part of students, at being cheated. After 
many years of laborious effort, undertaken because they had 
been led to believe that they would ultimately be able to read 
the original records of two great civilizations, they found that 
“they did not get what they paid for.” “The deadly enemy 
of the classics,” he is reported to have said, “is not science 
or mathematics or modern literature or vocational utilitarian- 
ism, it is linguistic fanaticism.” The article does not give the 
exact date when first President Neilson made this statement; 
but however long ago this may have been, the point he is 
making is sadly enough even now only too valid. 

“Linguistic fanaticism” on the part of teachers of Latin, 
about which I shall have more to say, constitutes one reason 
why the students of the subject have steadily decreased in 
numbers. The only method, it seems to me, whereby the 
present tendency may be counteracted lies in having large 
groups of Latin teachers come to a general agreement with 
respect to the primary objective of their teaching. A very 
comprehensive list of objectives for Latin study was included, 
to be sure, in the well-known Report of the Classical Investi- 
gation, published about fifteen years ago. In its pages we 
find every conceivable reason for the study of Latin precisely 
formulated. But the one serious omission in the chapter on 
“Aims and Objectives” in the Report of the Classical Investi- 
gation is that it does not include a clear-cut statement of the 
relative value of the several objectives. No one aim is given 
explicit priority over the others. One might therefore be 
minded to suggest that our efforts would prove more fruitful 
if we could agree in general upon a simply-stated primary 
objective under which the various secondary aims could be 
easily and reasonably subsumed. I should like, therefore, to 
suggest—and I realize that making a suggestion of this sort 
is an act of great temerity—that we all agree upon the funda- 
mental humanistic goal for the study of Latin—that we agree 
that our primary aim is to communicate an understanding 
and appreciation of the literary and historical masterpieces 
of Latin and at the same time to develop in our students a 
knowledge of the culture and civilization which these master- 
pieces represent. 


There can be no doubt that the works read in secondary 
school Latin are vastly superior as literature and history to 
any other works in foreign languages studied at this level, 
with, of course, the exception of Greek. No student can fail 
to have his comprehension and awareness of human life and 
the problems of living deepened and enriched by intimate con- 
tact with such Latin authors as he meets in his secondary 
school curriculum. After all, is this not the real reason why 
we turn to the past to study any one of the great monuments 
of thought which have been preserved to us? Is not this the 
reason why we read Shakespeare or Milton or Homer or 
Sophocles? Surely Matthew Arnold had this primary ob- 
jective of humanistic study in mind when he defined culture, 
in effect, as the knowledge and understanding of the best 
that had been thought and felt by the great minds in the past. 


The objection, of course, can be raised that this primary aim 
is all very well and good, but that if our study of Latin is 
oriented in this direction the linguistic aspect of the study 
will deteriorate. It is perfectly obvious that the standard of 
linguistic competence must be maintained as it is at present or 
even raised higher. No effort should be spared in this re- 


spect. What I should insist upon, however, is that we do our 
linguistic job as well as we have done in the past, but likewise 
I should insist that unless we do a great deal more, unless 
we teach language and a great deal more, that we might as 
well strike our colors and give over. 


In order to determine accurately the role of the linguistic 
aspect in Latin teaching, one should first analyze language 
philosophically with the purpose of discovering precisely what 
it is. Everyone at the outset would undoubtedly agree that 
language is a medium of expression whereby one individual 
subject seeks to communicate thoughts, ideas, feelings and 
so on, to some other individual subject. Language as a me- 
dium is, of course, highly complicated, and philologians must 
always study it carefully and scientifically. Nevertheless, if 
one should ask which is the most important element in this 
procedure of communication, the speaker or writer, the me- 
dium of language, that which is expressed, and the subject 
who apprehends it, there can be little doubt, it seems to me, 
that finally the two human subjects and that which is ex- 
pressed are very much more important and more significant 
than the medium of language qué medium. Obviously we can 
neither express nor apprehend anything satisfactorily unless 
we have control over the medium, but that which is expressed 
must surely possess more value in larger human terms than 
the medium through which it is communicated. I take it that 
what President Neilson calls “linguistic fanaticism” is merely 
a thoroughly unjustifiable tendency to glorify the medium and 
to elevate it to a position of importance far beyond what it 
deserves. 


What we as teachers of Latin have tended to do is to turn 
language from a means into an end in itself. The solution to 
our present difficulty actually may be put quite simply, namely, 
to shift the teaching of the Latin language from an end in 
itself to an indispensable means to a much larger end, that is, 
to the goal toward which all humanistic study is oriented, in 
so far as it is truly humanistic. If such a shift is made and 
if there can be some general agreement with respect to this 
larger aim, [| believe that our efforts in teaching Latin will 
prove infinitely more effective. We will have a guiding star, 
a final direction according to which we can plot our course. 
All the secondary and subsidiary values to be derived from 
Latin study will fall into their appropriate places. In fact, 
teachers of Latin are most fortunate in that they have not 
only the primary humanistic value of the study to rely upon, 
but as well a host of very valid secondary reasons, such as 
control of language, the development of the capacity to think 
clearly, and all the others. 


Furthermore, I believe that one of the reasons why we 
have difficulty is that our secondary school students have not 
realized or sufficiently understood why they are studying 
Latin. Only the exceptional secondary school student can 
really possess an adequate conception of the linguistic pur- 
poses of Latin. Yet many a secondary school student can 
understand why he studies Shakespeare. My argument simply 
would be that such a student likewise could understand that 
the reason why he studies Vergil is precisely the reason why 
he studies Shakespeare. 


I have proceeded thus far without mentioning anything 
about the purposes of the College Board’s definition of re- 
quirements in Latin and the new type of examination in Latin 
which will appear for the first time in June, 1939. By ac- 
cepting the report made by the Latin Commission and pub- 
lished in 1937, the College Board has in effect ratified the 
humanistic purpose of the study of Latin as I have attempted 
to define it. The College Board believes firmly in the two- 
fold function of its examinations: (a) that they should pro- 
vide as accurate an instrument of measurement as possible to 
determine the level of attainment reached by a student in a 
particular field of study, and (b) that they should define and 
clarify the aims and objectives of persons engaged either in 
teaching a subject or in studying it. In other words, any given 


examination attempts to be an accurate measuring instrument 
and attempts to supply a goal for the particular subject. 
There is no reason whatsoever why a single examination 
should not fulfill both these purposes. If the Latin examina- 
tions do fulfill these purposes they will be of vital importance 
for the teaching of Latin in secondary schools. 

The College Board as an organization is unique, so far as 
I know, in that it carries on its work through commissions 
and committees composed of large numbers of teachers in 
the several fields in which it offers examinations. All exami- 
nations are carefully prepared by these committees with the 
assistance of experts in problems of testing technique. They 
are also read by a selected and highly qualified group of 
readers who are all actively engaged in teaching the subject 
in question. The reading likewise is checked and controlled 
by test technicians. The Board therefore can be of great 
service to a subject, particularly to one which falls within 
the group of the so-called humanities. Inasmuch as_ the 
Board is frankly attempting to devise tests in Latin which will 
measure as accurately as possible its humanistic values as 
well as mechanical attainment in it, such as the control of 
grammar and vocabulary, those of us who are interested in 
the larger humanistic goal for Latin can be extraordinarily 
thankful that there is such an organization as the College 
Entrance Examination Board, which is doing all in its power 
to establish this larger aim for our subject. 


THE NEW TYPE OF COLLEGE BOARD 
EXAMINATION 


By Mivprep DEAN 
Roosevelt High School, Washington, D. C. 


How can we be sure that our “college material” pupils will 
be ready for the new type of College Entrance Examination 
Board examination which is to be used this spring? First of 
all, what questions will there be which will necessitate a 
change from things we do regularly in class? For pupils 
who seek three and four credits by their examination, we 
shall find not so very much change. There are paragraphs 
to translate. Prose composition has become optional; a para- 
graph of translation may be substituted. There follows a 
series of paragraphs in Latin of graded difficulty, with com- 
prehension questions about content and background. This sort 
of examination has been used in third and fourth year work 
consistently for several years by teachers of experience. 

But the examination for two credits presents some new 
features. The prose composition, it is true, judging by the 
sample examination, seems to be unchanged. But we find no 
questions on syntax, none on forms. The test relies on sight 
translation and on answers in Latin of questions also in Latin 
about a Latin paragraph. In short, performance with the 
language takes the place of theorizing about the grammar and 
recalling isolated forms of the language. 

It seems very simple to say to ourselves, “Well, the proper 
thing to do is to teach sight translation, and to use Latin 
questions to be answered in Latin every day.” But the sim- 
plicity ends with the remark. Of course, we can begin with 
our “Caesar year” pupils to use just such tests; but unless 
we adopt supporting measures that re-shape many items of 
our class programs, our discouragement after every sight test 
will be profound. But there are ways in which we can con- 
duct class drill exercises, ways in which we can assign the 
lessons, ways in which we can work at prose composition with 
the class, that will lead with increasing success toward the 
kind eof work tested by the College Entrance Examination 
Board. 

Many teachers have already begun to make the use of the 
language the central business in class, working from Latin 
to English first and later from English to Latin. Lesson as- 
signments need especial revision. “Memorize the present 
subjunctive,” is a fruitless order; it takes the pupil no further 
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along on his way. But he will progress if we ask him to pick 
out five verbs from the vocabulary (all of different conju- 
gation), to write one form of the present subjunctive putting 
ut or ne in front, and to write the English beside it to show 
somebody’s intentions. Even after this, we shall need drill 
exercises on the present subjunctive. Let us put two or three 
strange new verbs on the board with meanings, and ask for 
a translation of “ne... crepemus,” “ut ... terantur,” etc. 
Next a pupil will make a clause for others to translate. We 
can go by mastery of ideas directly from one language to the 
other. 

We teachers should share with one another all the pictur- 
esque ways of making simple the intricacies of grammar, and 
we should pass along the catch words that condense into small 
space some of the ideas that, written out into rules, are so 
ponderous and laborious, so utterly incomprehensible to pu- 
pils. Far too often we forget that our pupils have no real 
grammatical ideas on which we may expect to build, and that 
we have to create the consciousness even of the parts of 
speech. Even when they profess knowledge of some names, 
our pupils often betray a ghastly confusion of ideas under- 
neath. It is only by showing the exact correspondence be- 
tween words in the earliest stages of studying the language, 
and by establishing the habit of representing accurately in 
sentences verb as verb, object as object, and so on, that we 
can develop comprehension of the Latin. It is only by reading 
Latin and by writing Latin that the beginning pupil learns 
that cases and case endings are not facts but functions, and 
that the words of a sentence affect each other. Paradigms 
in the pupils’ minds will remain paradigms until the end; 
their parts will never function separately in translation either 
from Latin to English or vice versa. 

This new two-credit examination should be cause for re- 
joicing among high school teachers, since it enables us to 
build on the pupils’ previous experience and to work, first, 
meeting new forms and relations in stories, next, understand- 
ing these new concepts by using them until familiarity brings 
thorough comprehension and confidence. For the first time 
in twenty years we have as a goal a test that forces no arti- 
ficial cramming of facts half understood. We are free to 
lead our pupils along the path of understanding language as 
they use it. We are free to use the healthy interest of our 
pupils in seeing how sentences work and how to make work- 
able ones of their own. The real “college material” in our 
classes, under this type of test, has a fair chance of gaining 
two credits in Latin by two years of work. 

In the same classes, where this “college material” is learn- 
ing, less gifted pupils following the same road will gain an 
insight into language and a power over sentences that no 
other subject will be able to give them. Every day’s lesson 
can be profitable for all, in the line of language mastery; and 
preparation for the examination will not constitute a stumbling 
block, but will be the path that all pupils should follow be- 
cause it is the most natural, and at the same time the most 
interesting and the most fruitful way to work at language. 

If teachers avail themselves of this liberty and aid one 
another in vivifying the class work so that every moment is 
packed with profitable meanings, and there is no lost motion 
over names and parsing, we shall find our Latin product stand- 
ing head and shoulders above other pupils in all the courses 
where understanding of words and command over sentences 
make for success. The restoration of our Latin course in 
public confidence and in educational importance must begin 
with the elements of the language. If we can make every 
day’s work, from the first day, full of meaning and profit for 
pupils, so that they feel themselves growing as they work, 
then we need have no fear for the future of American schools. 


I’m a devotee of Horace, and I want it understood 
That I mean to carp the diem while the carping still is good. 
—Mabel F. Arbuthnot. 


A LATIN VALENTINE 


The American Classical League Service Bureau has for sale 
the above photograph of a pavement mosaic from the Baths of 
Caracalla in Rome attractively printed on a folder which has 
a Latin sentiment on the inside. An envelope comes with 
each Valentine. 10 for 60c; 25 for $1.25; 50 for $2.25; 
100 for $4.00. 


PROFESSOR OVID, M.A. 


By Graves Haypon THOMPSON 
Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tennessee 


Let no one feel that the title of this paper is flippant. Or 
if one persists in such feeling, let the blame be cast upon Ovid 
himself, the gay, witty, naughty Ovid, who, in his famed 
work, the Ars Amatoria, donned the horn-rimmed spectacles 
ot the classroom, set them well down upon the end of his 
nose, and gazed in burlesque solemnity upon his pupils, the 
fast and, in secret, the not-so-fast society of Rome. It was 
his whim solemnly to lecture on that fleeting, fickle phe- 
nomenon, Love, or, contrariwise, to treat lightly of that most 
serious and far-reaching of passions, Love. His demeanor is 
simultaneously grave and flippant, and the paradox delighted 
him. 

And so it is in his own spirit that I have prefixed to his 
name the title of Professor, and hung on behind the two let- 
ters M.A., signifying indeed that he was Master of Arts, but 
of the Arts of Love. He would have raised no objection. 


Ovid suffered, and suffered long, for his art. It was that 
poem, the Ars Amatoria, which he implies to have been one 
(though undoubtedly the lesser) of the two causes for his 
banishment from Rome. So it was that the poem which he 
had undertaken so light-heartedly and to the bravos of his 
set returned to plague him to the end of his days and nights. 
And as one of the sources of his misfortune, if for no other 
reason, the Ars Amatoria might well repay a brief discussion. 

But a better reason than that can be adduced. It is a work 
of eminent common sense and of much, though not unvarying, 
good advice. It is a combination of Dorothy Dix, Emily 
Post, and the “How to be Happy though Married” type of 
book, seasoned with a little Aristophanes, Rabelais, Byron, 
Ballyhoo, and Whizbang. It should be a work of universal 
appeal, for few are those who have not been, are not, or 
will not be in love. Love is king, and Ovid is his prophet. 

One more point.—If we are compelled to justify the study 
of the classics in this present phase (or fad) of education, 
where every subject must teach something “useful” or “prac- 
tical” or “social,” what ammunition could be more to our 
service? Can even the most unenlightened educationist deny 
that a knowledge of the science of lovemaking is both useful, 


practical, and social? Well, probably he can—but no matter. 

Ovid's style is clearly didactic, burlesque though it may be. 
The management of Love, he says, is an art. And as the 
other arts, Love must be taught by an expert. The expert, of 
course, is Ovid. He has received his appointment from Venus. 

Furthermore, he displays the impartiality that is associated 
with the typical college professor. Though a male, writing 
ostensibly for males, he cannot let it be said of himself that 
he is unfair to the women, that he has armed the men but 
left the girls defenceless. So in the third book of the 
Ars Amatoria, with great magnanimity, he instructs the 
gentler sex in the arts of Love. He foresees the possibility 
that some ungallant inquirer may interrupt with the question, 
“Why add venom to the serpent?” and he replies, “Let not 
all women be judged by a few.” With both sides thus equally 
armed, he feels that he may sincerely cry, “May the best 
man (or woman) win.” 

And though the poet and servant of Love, he carries his 
impartiality to such a point that he writes a companion-piece 
to the Ars Amatoria, the Remedia Amoris, or “How to Fall 
Out of Love.” If he doesn’t write it, he says, the death rate 
will become too high, what with disappointed lovers hanging 
themselves all over the place. 

Also, he is quite familiar with the professorial habit of out- 
lining a lecture with points one, two, three, to be discussed; 
and the value of straying at times from his set lecture with 
appropriate stories, ancient though they may be. 

In almost the opening lines of the drs Amatoria Ovid lays 
down the three great divisions of his first lecture. These 
three divisions correspond to the three steps necessary to 
attain the ultimate goal, which we shall call matrimony. The 
first is, how to find the girl; the second, how to win her; and 
the third, how to keep her. Nothing could be more clear and 
succinct ! 

The first point—how to find her—may be disposed of 
quickly. Rome is full of all sorts of girls, says Ovid, but 
they must be stalked as a hunter stalks the deer (no pun 
intended). You must know what haunts they frequent. The 
theatres are among the most fruitful places. Hither, like 
innumerable ants or the busying bees, flock the best-dressed 
women (cultissima femina) of Rome. “Spectatum veniunt, 
veniunt spectentur ut tpsae—they come to see, they come to 
be seen” (I, 99)—the same charge that our modern opera- 
goers have inherited. 


The horse races in the Circus afford a most fruitful hunt- 
ing-ground. Here, as in our football stadia, the spectators 
are crowded close together. This gives you an opportunity, 
if you are seated close to an attractive young lady, to start a 
conversation on some commonplace topic. Find out which 
horse she is supporting, then be sure to cheer for that horse 
too. If a bit of dust has fallen into her lap, brush it off. 
Even if no dust has fallen, brush it off just the same. If 
the person sitting behind be pressing ‘his knees into her back, 
look around at him with a forbidding scowl. There are count- 
less little courtesies wherewith one can win favor. “Parva 
levis capiunt animos—it is such little things which win trifling 
minds.” (I, 159.) 

Dinner parties also offer opportunities. But here a caution 
is necessary. In sizing up a girl, do not trust artificial light, 
especially if wine has been served. Jewels and purple-dyed 
wools are judged by daylight; in the same way we must judge 
feminine pulchritude. 

Next comes how to win the girl; for after all, finders are 
not always keepers. The first and basic principle here is self- 
confidence, based on the knowledge that every girl may be 
won over, all appearances of reluctance to the contrary. This, 
Ovid declares, would be readily apparent if males should go 
on a sit-down strike: in short order the females would 
metamorphose themselves into wooers. He documents his 
case well with examples from history, i.e., mythology. Wit- 
ness Pasiphae, Scylla, and others. 


An important preliminary step is to win the friendship of 
the lady’s maid. She will be able to inform the would-be 
lover as to the best time for approaching the object of his 
desire. Here Ovid inserts a typical caveat: Be careful that 
you do not fall in love with the maid instead. 

The matter of time is very important. Avoid the lady’s 
birthday and Valentine’s Day (the Matronalia, the Kalends 
of March)—occasions which call for presents—and days of 
great public events, when there is little time for love-making. 
Birthdays are particularly bad. They mean presents at the 
very start. In contrast to the modern lady who so frequently 
has had fewer birthdays than she possesses years is the 
Koman girl who is born as often as she finds it necessary. 
They will get presents out of you regardless, says Ovid. It’s 
an art (inventt artem Femina, 1, 419-420). 

Personal appearance is always an important factor in any 
age, and here Ovid shows eminent good sense. Hair-curling 
and the like, he says, should be left to the women. A certain 
quality of carelessness in good looks rather becomes a man. 
Sun-tan is recommended. Neatness is importart. Clothes 
should fit and be spotless. The feet should not be lost in 
shoes overlarge. The teeth should be kept clean. The hair 
is to be well cut; the nails likewise, and clean as well. 

The conviviality of banquets and parties is urged; but avoid 
getting drunk so that mind and feet fail to do their duty, and 
avoid the quarrels which arise from drinking. There are 
other ways of having a good time and showing off. If you 
have a voice, sing; if graceful limbs, dance. In short, in 
whatever way you can entertain, entertain. It would seem 
that Ovid believed in being the life of the party. 

Sooner or later the chance for conversation with the lady 
will arise. Then throw aside all bashfulness. With flatteries 
undermine her resistance. Praise her face and hair, her slim 
fingers and tiny feet. All women like that. Even if you 
are pretending what you do not believe, you will believe it 
eventually if only you pretend it long enough. 

Then, too, work on her sympathies. Shed tears. If tears 
won't come, dab your eyes with a hittle wate: concealed in 
your hand. When she starts to comfort you, it ought not to 
be hard to get a kiss, and—well, there you are. 

One more warning.—Do not praise the object of your love 
to a friend. In such matters friendship means nothing, and 
you may soon find yourself supplanted by him to whom you 
foolishly confided your find. 


And a final afterthought—No two girls can be approached 
in quite the same way. Adapt yourself according to the na- 
ture of each one. If you seem learned to one who is not so 
smart, or bold to one who is shy, she will distrust herself, and 
the result will be that someone less worthy than you will 
win her. 

The second book of the Ars Amatoria opens with a tri- 
umphant paean of joy. The prey has fallen into the toils, 
the girl has been won—all as a result, of course, of Ovid’s 
sage advice. But this is no time to abandon the course. It is 
just as important to know how to keep what is won as to 
win it, and even more a work of art (artis opus). And so 
we plunge into a series of some sixteen precepts which would 
more than do Dorothy Dix justice. 


First: Love cannot be held by any magic formula, nor can it 
be held by personal beauty alone. Beauty is a fragile blessing. 
Therefore cultivate intellectual powers. The liberal arts and 
the study of Greek and Latin must be pursued. These things 
are permanent possessions. Thus it was that Odysseus, by a 
ready wit rather than any good looks, was able to charm the 
fair Calypso. 


Second: Cultivate a pleasant temper, and courtesy. The 
rich, of course, have no need of such advice. Gifts outweigh 
everything. But the average fellow, without that advantage, 
must behave more cautiously. Yield to the lady. Do what 
she bids you do. Blame what she blames. Approve what she 
approves. When she laughs, laugh; if she cries, remember 


to cry. If you are playing a game with her, be sure to let 
her win. Carry her parasol for her. Hasten to meet her 
anywhere she says, and though she be late, wait and wait. 
Be not wearied or discouraged by all that you must endure. 
“Militiae species amor est: discedite, segnes!—Love is a kind 
of warfare; away, ye cowards!” 

Third: This courtesy should be extended also to her serv- 
ants. Greet them in friendly fashion, and slip them little 
presents. 

Which brings us to the fourth point—a discreet generosity. 
Give the girl inexpensive gifts, but well-chosen ones—country 
produce, for example, which you may say has come from your 
rural estate, even though you have bought it just around the 
corner. Ovid diffidently suggests some poems of one’s own 
composition, but sadly admits that love is more readily won 
by expensive gifts. Even Homer, if empty-handed, would be 
given the gate (this foras). However, there are a few girls 
interested in such things, and others pretend to be, so you 
might try it. 

Fifth: Let ‘her do the managing, or rather let her think she 
is doing it. See to it that shé shall ask you to do whatever 
you have already decided to do. That way, you reap the 
benefits, she gets the credit; you lose nothing, she feels 
important. 

Sixth: Feed her vanity. Always marvel at her beauty, and 
praise her clothes, no matter what she wears and regardless 
of color, style, or material. Only, if she appears in ultra- 
brief garb—shorts, perhaps (tunitca)—express a timid but 
solicitous fear that she may catch cold. Praise her dancing 
and her singing; complain when she quits. But beware that 
in all this she does not discover by your looks that you are 
deceiving her. If she does, she will never believe anything 
you say again. 

Seventh: When she is ill, do everything for her with your 
own hands that you can. But don’t forbid her food, and don’t 
administer the medicine. Let your rival do that. 

When your mutual love is past the preliminary stages and 
has reached ihe open sea and clear sailing, don’t force it. Up 
to now you should always have been present, night and day. 
But now that you have become a part of her existence, so 
that she will miss you when you are absent, go away and let 
her long for you. The field that lies fallow gives all the 
better return subsequently. 

However, do not permit such intermissions to last too long. 
That was Menelaus’ mistake. Paris got in his dirty work 
because Helen became lonesome. An absent love will dwindle 
away, and a new one will enter. 


Ovid’s next two points of advice are startling when taken 
together. One is to keep the lady in complete darkness about 
any other girl you may be friendly with. Neither wild boar 
nor lioness nor viper (not to mention hell) is possessed of 
the fury of a woman scorned, or one who thinks she is. So 
don’t get caugiht. 


The other piece of advice is to make her jealous. This 
glaring inconsistency Ovid glibly justifies:—The ship does 
not always sail with the same breeze; the charioteer some- 
times urges on, sometimes checks his horses. All the re- 
criminations, quarrels, and tantrums of jealousy are justified 
in the sweet moments of reconciliation. 


And now Apollo appears as visiting lecturer for Ovid, 
speaking on that great saying inscribed over his Delphic 
temple: Know yourself. You will love wisely if you under- 
take only that for which your capabilities are suited. Display 
only your good points; but don’t show off too obviously. 
Don’t, even if eloquent, declaim in the middle of a discussion; 
or if you are a poet, don’t be forever reading your own com- 
positions. Thus the advice of Apollo. 

Furthermore, the successful lover must learn to put up 
with many things. As numerous as the bees of Hybla or the 
shells on the shore are the pains of love. Yet if you humbly 
endure her impositions and little lies and scoldings, your pa- 
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tience and persistence will ultimately prevail. Nay, endure 
with equanimity even that greatest of trials, a favored rival. 
Your forbearance will be rewarded; though here Ovid, the 
master himself, confesses that he has not been able to follow 
his own advice. 

In the next place, don’t be too critical; treat vices as virtues 
and faults as advantages. Call the short girl cute (habilem), 
the fat one comfortably plump (p/enam), and so on. In time 
you will cease to perceive the blemishes, as you become accus- 
tomed to them. 

The last piece of advice we shall consider is trite but im- 
portant. Don’t ask the lady’s age. 


LEUCADIAN ROCK 


By KATHARINE HaArrIET HERBER 
Feura Bush, New York 


The white rock fronts the purple sea 
And over it 

Silver-breasted sea gulls 

Circle and dip; 

The green grass blows on top of it; 


The blue sky arches over it, 
The gale is free, 

Urging in to land the 

Scent of the sea— 

The hearty odor of the sea. 


From such a solitude as this 

She went at last— 

Marble cliff and billow 

She saw go past.— 

Flame-wingeéd soul that flies so fast! 


OPPORTUNITIES OF A LATIN TEACHER 


By Mary L. Hess 
Bethlehem (Pa.) High School 


There is no teacher in high school that has greater oppor- 
tunities to inculcate principles of right living than the teacher 
of third- and fourth-year Latin. Many famous passages 
occur constantly; these should be stressed. It is well to re- 
quire pupils to memorize as many famous lines as possible. 
As the years pass by, they will recall them with a sense of 
pleasure, whether they recognize them in their reading or 
hear other people quote them. 

There is a tendency at the present time to do as little as is 
required; and that little is not done well. When pupils enter 
the Latin class they discover that slipshod methods will not 
do. There can be no guessing in the translating of a Latin 
passage. 

“O tempora! O mores!” How expressive are those words! 
How truly Cicero portrays conditions of today! And what 
an opportunity we have to lead students to compare men and 
affairs of the days of Cicero with present trends in political 
matters ! 

Rome controlled the world as long as its leaders sought, 
first of all, the good of the country. Cicero enumerates the 
outstanding qualities of Pompey (Pro Lege Manil. xi, 29): 
“Painstaking attention to details, courage in the midst of 
danger, strenuous activity, swiftness in accomplishing, wisdom 
in foreseeing”—qualities that will bring success to any person 
in any profession. These should be brought to the attention 
of modern youth, who see too often how offices are sold and 
have been sold, just as they were in Pompey’s day (Pro Lege 
Manil. xiii, 37). The man who cannot control himself cannot 
control others; it is as true today as it was two thousand 
years ago (Pro Lege Manil. xiii, 39). 

A favorite oration among book lovers, Pro Archia, has one 
passage (vii, 15) that is of particular importance, especially 
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at a time wher too many students have lost sight of the 
necessity for character: “High character can exist without 
education. Character without education is better than edu- 
cation without character; but when the two are combined we 
have something finer than either one by itself.” We have 
excellent examples of that in our own history. 

Since the machine has made the working day so short and 
has increased the number of hours of leisure, what better 
thought can be impressed upon tiie present generation than 
this from Pro Archia (vii, 16): “Other studies do not belong 
to all times, ages, and circumstances. These studies—namely 
the liberal arts—stimulate youth, they delight old age, they 
adorn prosperity, they furnish refuge and solace for misfor- 
tune, they delight at home, they do not hinder you abroad, 
they spend the night with you, they travel with you, they go 
with you to the country.” 

And should we scorn these words ?—Discite iustitiam moniti, 
et non temnere divos (Aeneid vi, 620). It is so easy to stop 
a minute at that point, and to say a few words to boys and 
girls whose minds are in the plastic stage. Then, too, there is 
audentes deus ipse tuvat (Ovid, Met. x, 580), or, in the mod- 
ern phrasing, “God helps those who help themselves.” We 
perhaps fail to realize how much influence we have over our 
classes; we should take advantage of the many such lines 
that may affect the conduct of those before us. 

“Each man suffers his own retribution’—Quisque suos 
patimur Manis (Aen. vi, 743). How much easier and simpler 
it is to point out the truth of those words than to rebuke those 
worthy of rebuke! 

Sometimes there is a lack of ambition; perhaps extra- 
curricular activities make too great an appeal. There are so 
many of our students who are satisfied just to exist. How 
thankful I always am to meet these words: Animos nil magnae 
laudis egentis (Aen. v, 751)—“Minds that feel no need of 
great praise”! 

Pupils, too, are likely to feel moments of discouragement. 
Words such as these should spur them on to higher efforts: 
Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito (Aen. vi, 95); 
superanda omnis fortuna ferendo est (Aen. v, 710). 

Young people today do not heed the advice of parents; 
hence, they often must bear the bitter consequences. If only 
they would take warning from the fate of Icarus! Daedalus 
said to his son when he was about to fly, “Me duce carpe viam” 
(Ovid, Met. viii, 208). Many a father could make the same 
plea to his offspring that Apollo made to his son Phaethon: 
“Sed tu sapientius opta” (Ovid, Met. ii, 102). If he could 
not turn him from his course, he, too, would say as Apollo 
said: “Medio tutissimus ibis” (Ovid, Met. ii, 137). 

Who dares to curb the self-reliant youth of today? But 
Apollo trained the Sibyl by controlling her—fingit premendo 
(Aen. vi, 80). Just a word here and a word there, when given 
in an indirect manner, will prove extremely helpful some- 
times; and you can train pupils by controlling them. 

One of the finest passages in Ovid is the story of Philemon 
and Baucis. There would be few divorces if all married 
couples were to live and act as did these two kindly people, 
who made their poverty light by owning it, and by bearing it 
with a contented spirit (Met. viii, 633-4); who entertained 
their guests with pleasant faces, with active and generous 
good-will (Met. viii, 677-8); who conferred with each other 
before they made an important decision (Met. viii, 705-6). 


I have quoted only a few passages to show what oppor- 
tunities present themselves to the Latin teacher. Many a time 
we are between Scylla and Charybdis. We heed not the 
prophetic warnings of Cassandra. We can no longer consult 
the oracle of Apollo at Delos or Delphi, nor can we reach 
the heights of Parnassus and drink of the waters flowing un- 
adulterated from the Castalian Spring. Yet we can send our 
pupils from our doors realizing that the study of Latin litera- 
ture opens up a great storehouse of knowledge which offers 
unequaled opportunities for culture. Let us remember that 
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we are sowing seeds for the future—seeds that cannot be 
removed; and let us go bravely forward, confident in this 
knowledge. 


THE VALUE OF THE CLASSICS TODAY 


Hitherto unpublished statements secured by the Committee 
on National Lookout of the American Classical League. 

(Note: A folder containing twenty-eight statements of a 
similar nature may be obtained from the American Classical 
League. The price is two cents a copy, postage prepaid in lots 
of ten or more.) 

“As a teacher of English for many years, I am in entire 
agreement with the promotion of the study of Latin in 
American high schools. “English” is primarily a content 
course, a course in which form is merely the visible shape 
of communicated thought; for success in both thought and 
communication, mastery of English literature and of the 
English language is essential. But neither literature nor 
language can be mastered by consideration of the merely 
contemporary; the essential approach to mastery in either 
language or literature is the historical approach. Our bilin- 
gual tongue demands, of both native and foreign, knowledge 
of its Latin base; our immortal masters in both English 
prose and English poetry—not excepting Shakespeare—have 
had this knowledge.”"—Mary A. Hill, Chairman, Dept. of 
English, Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff. 

“Latin has a place in the high-school curriculum for the 
student who desires more than that practical, tangible some- 
thing-or-other said to be found in the usual subjects offered. 
While it may be true that only a smattering of Latin was, or 
is, to be obtained from the ordinary study, it is equally true 
that only smatterings of other languages are possible in the 
courses offered today. There was a certain balance in the 
curriculum of which Latin was a part which is partially, if 
not wholly, lacking in the curriculum not carrying it.”’—Dela- 
mere F. Harbridge, Physician, Phoenix, Arizona. 

“To eliminate the classics and to make optional those sub- 
jects that traditionally have heen basic in American college 
and university curricula is both unwise and illogical. It is 
unwise because culturally it will mean irreparable loss to 
future generations, and illogical because it ignores the char- 
acter-building and integrating values of the older standard 
curricula.”—W. Bertrand Stevens, Bishop (Episcopal) of Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


“The late Mr. Charles Neate, who was not only an econo- 
mist and politician but an excellent scholar in both ancient 
and modern languages, was once examining the upper forms 
of one of the larger Tudor grammar-schools. He commented 
on the goodness of the English in the papers, and asked if 
the subject was regularly tanght. The headmaster told him 
it was not, but that he and his senior assistant were very 
particular about translation. ‘T thought so,’ said Neate, ‘and 
there’s no way like it’.".—George Saintsbury, English author 
and critic. 


HAVE YOU TRIED THIS? 
“Missionary Il’ ork” 


Professor Lillian G. Berry, of Indiana University, sends in 
a stirring plea for more “missionary work” on the part of 
college teachers, high school teachers, and college students 
of Latin. She writes: 


Latin teachers have a duty and an obligation to perpetuate 
their chosen subject by doing some direct missionary work 
with their students. The people who do not believe in the 
classics are those who have had “little Latin and less Greek.” 
The decreased enrollment in these subjects is responsible for 
the ever-increasing number of school authorities and teachers 
who think such subjects are unnecessary because they have 
no basis for judging of their worth. If our classical gradu- 
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ates worked as industriously on getting their students to go 
on with Latin as many of them do to get them into their 
sororities and fraternities, the day would be saved for the 
classics. We have more than nine ‘hundred teachers of Latin 
in our state. If each one would feel it his Christian duty to 
save one brand from the burning in each year’s senior class, 
the cause would be saved. 

Dr. Harold W. Johnston’s test of a Latin teacher’s efficiency 
was whether or not that teacher inspired his pupils to want 
to go on with the study of Latin in college. Teachers who 
were his former students knew that that was his basis for 
estimating their worth in the profession. It helped! As for 
myself, when I write to my former Latin students who are 
now teaching Latin, I end every letter to each (in the manner 
of Cato’s “Carthago delenda est”) with an admonition to 
“send a Latin student on to college Latin, somewhere, every 
year.” I think that such personal messages from professors 
or heads of departments to former students now teaching 
Latin can do a great deal of good. 

It is really the personal touch that gives students the in- 
spiration to want more Latin. It may come from high school 
teachers or from college students. Other publicity does not 
work wonders in the way of increasing the Latin enrollment. 
I find that the majority of my Freshman class are there be- 
cause they were brought there almost literally by the hand 
of some teacher or friend. 

At the University of Indiana, college students, members of 
Eta Sigma Phi, have undertaken such “missionary work” 
systematically. During the summer vacation, members of the 
society either write to or have personal interviews with high 
school seniors in their community who have indicated to the 
University office that they are interested in continuing the 
study of Latin. In this way, future Latin teachers come to 
feel, early, that the responsibility for the continuation of 
Latin studies is partly theirs. 

* * 


Professor Berry has sent in a copy of the letter sent out by 
Eta Sigma Phi last summer to all high school semors who had 
indicated an interest in college Latin. It welcomes the stu- 
dent cordially, gives a few brief bits of information as to the 
value of Latin and the opportunities for Latin teachers in the 
state, tells something of the Latin courses available, and hints 
at the friendly sociability of the Classical Club and Eta Sigma 
Phi. Members of the society put themselves at the service 
of the incoming Latin students, and express a willingness to 
help them when they reach the campus. 


BOOK NOTES 


The Story of the Alphabet. By Edward Clodd. New York 
and London: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. 
209. $1.25. 

A revised edition of the familiar little volume, with modifi- 
cations necessitated by archaeological discoveries. Appears 
uninfluenced by recent American studies on the alphabet. 
Chapters on the beginnings of the alphabet, memory-aids and 
picture-writing, Chinese, Japanese, and Corean scripts, cunei- 
form writing, Egyptian hieroglyphics, the Rosetta Stone, 
Egyptian writing in its relation to other scripts, the Cretan 
and allied scripts, Greek papyri, and Runes and Ogams. 
There are tables and illustrations, the latter chiefly line- 
drawings.—L.B.L. 


Roman Civilization. By Russel M. Geer. New Orleans: 
Tulane Book Store, 1938. Pp. vii—194. $2.40. 


A beautifully multigraphed text for a semester course in 
colleges and universities. Deals with Roman history, con- 
stitutional development, literature, religion, philosophy, law, 
science, engineering, art, and private life, and the transmission 
of Roman influence. Half-tone illustrations, maps, bibliog- 
raphies.—L.B.L. 


TO A GRASSHOPPER: ANACREONTIS 
CARMEN XLIII 


By FrANcES REUBELT 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Cicada small, how blessed are you, 
For having sipped one drop of dew; 
Upon some topmost twig you sing, 
Merry, happy as a king! 


Yours are all things the seasons yield, 
Those goddesses of orchard, field. 

You are of farmer folk the friend, 

And never harm them or offend. 


And other mortals sing your praise, 

O harbinger of summer days! 

The Muses love you—Phoebus, too. 

He gave that clear, bright voice to you. 


O native-born, so skilled in song, 

So full of music all day long, 

Tithonus, though Aurora left you, 

Of human form and speech bereft you, 
To you old age no hardship brings: 
Freed from man’s woes the cicada sings. 


Without our flesh and blood to bear, 
You are a thing of light and air; 

And rid of all that weighs, that clods, 
Like you are unto the gods. 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A joint meeting of the American Classical League and the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers will be 
held in connection with the American Association of School 
Administrators, in the Auditorium of Halle Brothers, kuclid 
Ave. and East 12th St., Cleveland, Ohio, on Tuesday, Feb. 28, 
at 2:15 P.M. The general topic of the meeting will be “The 
Contribution of Foreign Language Study to Social Conscious- 
ness.” Addresses will be: “Concomitant Outcomes of Foreign 
Language Teaching,” by F. M. Underwood, Ass’t. Supt. of 
Instruction, St. Louis Public Schools; and an address by 
Wm. C. Bagley, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Following the formal addresses there 
will be two round tables, one on “General Language,” wi.h 
discussion led by Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter College, New 
York City, and Lilly Lindquist, Supervisor of Foreign Lan- 
guages, Detroit; and one on “The Cultural Course in a For- 
eign Language for the Linguistically Less Gifted,” with dis- 
cussion led by Theodore Huebener, Acting Director of For- 
eign Languages, New York City. The committee in charge 
consists of B. L. Ullman, S. L. Pitcher, E. B. de Sauzé, M. 
Julia Bentley, W. L. Carr, and T. Huebener. 


On November 26, 1938, the Middle States Conference of 
Teachers of the Classics, sponsored by the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States, was held at Atlantic City, N. J. 
An exhibition of pupils’ work was a feature of the gathering. 
The program consisted of the following discussions: “An 
English-Latin Word List for Familiar Concepts,” by Prof. 
John Heller; “Roman London,” by Prof. George D. Hadzsits; 
“Responsibilities of the Latin Teachers,” by Miss Lucille M. 
Johnson; “Valuable New Ideas in the Materials of the Exhibit 
of Pupils’ Work,” by Prof. James Stinchcomb; “Building New 
Highways in the Latin Class,” by Mrs. E. V. Stearns; and 
“Semantics in the Latin Classroom,” by Dr. John Gummere. 

The annual joint meeting of the American Philological As- 
sociation and the Archaeological Institute of America was 
held Dec. 28-30, 1938, in Providence, R. I., upon invitation from 
Brown University. Among the distinguished speakers was 
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the author, John Erskine. The 1939 meeting will be held in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., upon invitation from the University of 
Michigan. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


DorotHy Latta, Director 


The American Classical League Service Bureau has for sale 
the following new item. Numbering is continued from the 
October issue. Complete catalogue available, 20 cents post- 
paid. Please order by number. 

569. A midterm test on Vergil which will show the value of 
its study to the student, his parents, and his teachers. 
By Lillian Corrigan. 10c. 
The introductory note to the above test is as follows: 
“In literature, in the newspapers, on the radio, we find 
constant reminders of some of the values inherent in 
the study of Vergil for the modern student. In the fol- 
lowing questions are such references which you will be 
asked to interpret.” 

The American Classical League has for sale the following 

material previously published: 


Latin Tests and Examinations 
43. Bibliography of Latin tests and their publishers. 10c. 

113. A test for the Vergil class on content and points of 
style. 10c. 

116. Developing historical background (questions on Cicero’s 
oration for the Manilian law). 10c. 

198. A true-false test for comprehension of Pro Archia, 
Chapter III. 5c. 

232. Types of objective tests illustrated by examples. 10c. 

302. Latin tests for the eighth grade. 10c. 

303. Latin tests for the ninth grade. 10c. 

305. A written lesson to test the pupil’s understanding of the 
backgiound of ihe agaiusi Catiline. 10c. 

306. A written lesson for a review of rhetorical figures in 
Vergil. 5c. 

321. Questions in Latin to test the knowledge of the content 
of the Fourth Oration against Catiline. 10c. 

371. A Latin test to be given at the end of the Try-out Course 
in Grade Seven. 10c. 

404. A three-fold test which may be given, following the study 
of the orations Jn Catilinam, In Verrem, and Pro Archia, 
and the historical background in connection with them. 
10c. 

405. Some examinations for the Vergil class. 10c. 

437. An examination for the Vergil class. 10c. 

467. A completion test on the content of class reading of 
Caesar, Book I. 5c. 

470. Some drill work and a mastery test on the Ablative 
Absolute. 10c. 

486. A multiple response and a true-false test on Cicero’s 
orations against Catiline. 10c. 

487. Book report in the form of four tests on the historical 
novel “The Standard Bearer.” 10c. 

490. An examination in Horace. 10c. 

526. A Latin test given at the end of the first six weeks in a 
first year class at Hunter College High School, New 
York. 10c. 

Latin Notes, February, 1938. An article on Latin tests and 
examinations. 10c. 


St. Valentine’s Day 
317. Suggestions for a Valentine’s Day Program. 5c. 
422. The making of Latin Valentines. 10c. 
501. A Valentine party by a Vergil class. 10c. 
Washington’s Birthday 
557. Suggestions for a program on February 22nd. 10c. 
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